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PREFACE. 



A PREFACE IS unnecessary, as the title speaks 
for itself. And I do not wish to anticipate 
the history of my ride, which will appear in 
the body of book. Many more particulars 
might be given, but these must be left to a 
future edition, should there be any call for it. 
Having made inquiries from Mr W. G. 
Lock, whose 'Guide to Iceland' is well 
known, and who most courteously and 
kindly gave me every information as to 
route, outfit, etc., I went to the foreign 
outfitters in London, and laid in a stock 
of necessary articles of food, clothing, and 
other things suitable for this unique trip. 

Brighton, January 1892. 
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A Ride across Iceland in the 
Summer of 1891. 




OR many years I have had a strong 
desire to visit Iceland, with its 
geysers, hot springs and volcanic 
mountains. Not, however, until the summer 
of this year was I enabled to carry out 
my wish. 

Having obtained all the information I 
could as regards outfit and line of travel 
across Iceland from Mr Lock, the well- 
known author of * Guide to Iceland,' whose 
courtesy and kindness I acknowledge with 
thanks, I made the necessary preparations, 
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2 A Ride across Iceland. 

and, on Monday, the 13th July, started for 
Leith, which is the port for Edinburgh, and 
from which the steamer sails for the far north. 
Reaching the capital of Scotland by the 
express at six p.m., I put up at the Waverley 
Hotel, Princes Street, where I remained 
until the following morning. 

Early on the Tuesday, I made my way to 
the docks in order to place my baggage on 
board the s.s. Magnetic^ which, I had been 
informed, would sail at six o'clock in the 
evening. I felt, therefore, that I had abund- 
ance of time to return to the city and make 
my final purchases. On my arrival, however, 
at the docks, what was my astonishment to 
find that the vessel sailed in the morningy 
and not in the evening, so I was perfectly 
*sold.' I had consequently to wait in Edin- 
burgh for another fortnight before I could 
start for Iceland. 
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A Ride across Iceland. 3 

The interval, however, was not lost, and 
^ it is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good.' I sent, therefore, to Brighton for my 
■daughter, who stopped with me until Mon- 
day, the 27th of July, the date of the next 
boat for the Arctic Circle. Whilst waiting 
here, we visited a number of places full of 
historical interest that were to be found in 
the neighbourhood of this Athens of Scotland. 

At last the time came when our deliver- 
ance was at hand, and we steamed out at 
nine o'clock on Monday morning into the 
Firth of Forth. Here we anchored until 
the mails came off, when the last farewells 
Avere uttered, and the ship quickly sped on 
her way to the Northern seas. 

The day was bright and pleasant, which 
enabled the passengers to enjoy the scenery 
as we sailed along the east coast of Scotland. 
The evening, however, closed with clouds, 
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and the glass began to fall ; and before the . 
morning we were plunging and ploughing^ 
across the Moray Firth and the Pentland 
Firth, through stormy seas. The captain of 
the Magnetic declined to continue the voyage 
in such weather, and so put in for shelter 
to the harbour of Longhope, in the Orkney 
Islands. The bulwarks on the port bow of 
the Magnetic were greatly damaged, and the 
waves washed over the vessel, to the no 
small discomfort of passengers and crew. 
We anchored here for nearly twenty-four 
hours in company with two other steamers ; 
and, meanwhile, we were closely watched 
by the vigilant coastguard, who boarded us 
before many hours had elapsed. They 
treated us, however, very civilly, seeing 
that we were all square, and kindly took 
charge of our hastily-written letters and 
telegrams for the dear ones at home. 
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We spent a very sociable evening in the 
cabin. A fire was lighted, which made the 
saloon comfortable, and when the hanging 
lamps were lighted too, we gathered round 
the table and chatted away for some hours, 
the captain occasionally entertaining us with 
his violin. 

The saloon passengers were not numerous. 
Travellers to Iceland, I am told, have de- 
creased in number of late years ; why, I 
cannot tell. The steamer that used to sail 
from Leith was much larger than the 
Magnetic^ and was named the Camoens^ and 
was nearly 1300 tons register. Our pas- 
sengers consisted of six gentlemen and two 
ladies ; of these, four were Englishmen and 
four Norwegians. One of the ladies was 
very pretty and interesting. I found that she 
was acquainted with several friends whom 
. I had made when I held a chaplaincy in 
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Norway some few years ago. The steamer 
had twenty-two hands on board ' all told/ as 
the sailors say. The man who amused me 
most was the head steward, who had a very 
pleasant and good-humoured face, but whose 
powers of locomotion were rather impeded 
by his portly frame. I think he must have 
been i8 stone weight! Being rather short, 
you can imagine what a roly-poley he was. 
The captain was very agreeable, and from 
his knowledge of men and things kept up 
a flow of conversation which entertained his 
cabin companions. I am sorry, however, 
that he had many hard things to say of 
missions and missionaries. 

Before we left our harbour of refuge, my 
London fellow-traveller took one or two 
photos of the steamers that lay at anchor 
with us. I believe his attempts have been 
very successful, if I may judge by subsequent 
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A Ride across Iceland. 7 

photographs that he took of the captain 
and passengers as we stood on deck when 
passing through the Faroe Islands, and a 
copy of which he has been kind enough 
to send me. 

The captain was anxious to get to sea 
again, so, contrary to the wishes of most ' 
of us (whose wishes, I need not say, he did 
not consult), he set sail about 11.30 on 
Wednesday morning, 29th July, in the teeth 
of another gale of wind, with heavy seas 
breaking over us, which again washed away 
a part of the bulwarks. The captain asked 
one of the Norwegian gentlemen what the 
ladies thought, and how they felt after he 
had started again. 

* Oh,' he said, 'the ladies have been 
swearing at you for bringing them out again 
in this weather ! ' 

Of course, he meant this figuratively. 
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After about twenty-four hours, we sighted 
the Faroe Islands,* the wind moderating as 
we drew nearer and nearer. We passed 
through the group, which consists of twenty- 
two in number, seventeen of which are in- 
habited. These islands are situated about 
200 miles north-west of the Shetlands, and 
at present belong to Denmark. They con- 
sist mostly of steep rocks, some of them 
rising gradually from the sea by sloping 
terraces, covered with a thin layer of earth 
which produces grass. The land in general, 
close to the sea, rises in perpendicular 
rocks to the height of 1200 and even 
1800 feet. 

The climate is bleak ; the summer lasts 
only through July and August, yet it seldom 
freezes for more than one month in the year. 
In some places there are majestic groups of 

* Or Sheep Islands, from ^aar^ 3, sheep. 
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basalt formation, like the caves of Staffa. 
The soil and climate prevent any extended 
tillage, and the farmer has frequently to 
gather his crops in a half-ripe state, and dry 
them by artificial heat. The pasture lands 
are luxuriant, and the chief wealth of the 
islanders consist in their flocks of sheep, 
which graze in the open air the whole year 
round. Horses are small, but sure-footed, 
strong and swift Iriey say that the dog is 
in so much request that his value is equi- 
valent to that of the cow. Seal-catching and 
the fishing of whale, cod, herring, etc., are 
other main resources of the inhabitants. 
Christianity was introduced in the eleventh 
century, and the Lutheran faith is now the 
religion of the people. 

The view of these islands from the channel 
through which we steamed was most unique 
and magnificent. On emerging from this 
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group, we meet the swell of the Atlantic, and 
saw many whales spouting and disporting- 
themselves in their ocean home. 

We were now getting into smoother water, 
and enjoyed a game of deck quoits, which 
consisted of throwing rope rings into a 
bucket, at which scientific (?) game we 
became quite expert 

On Friday morning, the 31st of July, 
we had the unspeakable pleasure of sight- 
ing the long-looked-for land in the far-off 
distance. We anxiously watched, hour after 
hour, as we gradually approached this huge, 
arctic cinder, awful looking in its barren 
grandeur. 

The first port of call was Seydisfiord, 
oh the east coast of Iceland, between 65* 
and 66** of north latitude. The steamer, 
as we entered the fjord, between two lofty 
headlands, slowly steamed about six miles 
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to her anchorage, opposite the small town 
of wooden houses.* Here we caught sight 
of the Icelander's dwelling for the first 
time. Who would not desire to visit this 
region who has any love for the unique 
and wonderful? Though I should be sorry 
to live on this barren rock, there is very 
much to attract the traveller. Its numer- 
ous mountains, extinct volcanoes, jokuls, 
glaciers, rushing rivers, dashing cataracts, 
sulphur beds, boiling springs and geysers, 
must ever prove objects of intense interest 
to the geographical explorer. Within the 
sanie limits of space there is no place on 
the earth's surface which exhibits such 
numerous and varied evidences of past 
and present volcanic action. The island, 
which is indented with fjords in all direc- 

* Or houses made of * tree,' as one of my Norwegian 
friends, who spoke in broken English, informed me. 
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tions, is nearly as large as Ireland. The 
country now belongs to Denmark, although 
it once was under Norwegian sway. As a 
free state, it existed till the year 1261, when 
it was united with Norway, but in 1380 it 
was transferred to Denmark. Its discovery 
was made by a Norwegian pirate named 
Naddodd, in the eighth century (though 
some have questioned this), and by him 
called Snceland, or the land of snow. The 
jokuls, or snow mountains and glaciers, 
occupy one -fourth of the whole area of 
the island, and give rise to the multitude 
of small rivers which so much increase 
the difficulties of travellers in Iceland.* 

Our Norwegian fellow-travellers, whose 
residence was at Seydisfjord, took leave 
of us, and went on shore as soon as the 

*I must have crossed at least 400 rivers and streams 
(large and small) during my travels 
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vessel arrived, at 10.30 p.m. The sun 
was still shining at this late hour, and 
again the next morning at four o'clock! 
For a short time every year, in the 
summer, there is no sunset in Iceland. 
The sun comes down to the horizon, and 
then rises again, reminding one of that 
day when * there shall be no night there.' 

A beautifully shaped and handsomely 
equipped French gunboat lay at anchor 
in the harbour. She was named the 
Chateau^ had a crew of • 300 men, and 
formerly belonged to the Empress Eug6nie. 
The captain appeared to be a great mar- 
tinet, and seemed to have his men ever 
at work. They made sad complaints about 
him, and said he did not give them suffi- 
cient food to eat. The poor fellows looked 
like hungry hawks at our sailors when they 
were carrying their plentiful supply of pro- 
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visions on board. He was certainly a great 
contrast to the captain of our ship. 

Our chief Norwegian passenger, Captain 
Wathne, invited us to coffee when we went 
ashore to visit him and his family. His 
house was a well-furnished and capacious, 
though wooden, domicile. The coffee in 
Iceland is remarkable — it is proverbial. Its 
equal as a delicious beverage I have never 
known. No coffee can be made like it out 
of Iceland. The ladies of the house who 
had been our fellow-travellers had not re- 
covered the effects of their sea trip; they 
looked very sick. Captain Wathne and his 
two brothers carry on a large business in 
fishing and general goods. They are enter- 
prising people — which the Icelanders are 
not — and have greatly improved the neigh- 
bourhood. The fish, chiefly cod, is brought 
on shore, cleaned, cut open, salted and 
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dried, and then warehoused in large quan- 
tities, ready for shipment to other countries. 
Fish is abundant off the coast, and even in 
the fjords. The sailors caught many of fair 
size by hook and line over the steamer's 
side whilst she lay at anchor discharging 
cargo. This consisted of coal, which took 
a long time to transfer to the boats for their 
respective owners. The mode was very 
primitive and tedious, and kept us here 
for four days. They shovelled the coal 
into baskets, and then emptied the baskets 
into a large, flat-bottomed boat alongside. 
These boats had then to pull to the shore, 
when the same slow process of unloading 
took place. Coal and wood have to be 
imported for fuel and building. There is 
scarcely a tree on the whole island. Several 
of us took short walking excursions, but the 
lofty hills prevented any very extensive walks. 
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Sunday Mornings August 2, was rather 
dull and misty, and it continued much the 
same throughout the whole day. I was 
thankful to find that the captain, contrary 
to his usual practice, gave the crew a 
Sabbath's rest to-day. The first mate told 
me that on former voyages they had to 
work on Sundays. I obtained permission 
from the skipper to hold a short service 
on deck. So at twelve o'clock the bell 
tolled, and the crew and passengers as- 
sembled, whilst I prayed and preached. I 
found one sailor rather musical, so I 
utilised him for leading us with his accor- 
dion, whilst we sang some of Sankey's 
well-known hymns. Several boats, includ- 
ing those of the French man-of-war, came 
around the steamer, the crews resting on 
their oars whilst they listened to the voice 
of praise ascending from the vessel's deck. 
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In the afternoon, the two young English- 
men went on shore and climbed a very 
steep mountain that overlooked the town. 
Their foolish proceeding caused consider- 
able anxiety on board, as they were watched 
through the spy-glasses going up the steep 
declivity. Thick clouds came over the 
hills, accompanied by gentle rain, which 
rendered their position dangerous, especially 
as they had no guide. 

On the following day we visited another 
Norwegian merchant, who treated us very 
hospitably with music and delicious lemon- 
ade in his wooden house. The frames 
and other woodwork for these houses are 
made in Norway or Denmark, and 
brought to the island and then put 
together. The next day three of us hired 
ponies a few miles away from the town, 
and started for a ride to the falls of the 

B 
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Seydisfiord River. This was our first 
experience of the celebrated Iceland ponies. 
They are about the size of a small cob- 
horse, very strong, very sure-footed, and 
free from any vice. The farmhouse from 
which we set out, taking the farmer as a 
guide, supplied us plentifully with milk 
for 25 ore, or about 3d. ; 100 ore make 
IS. \\di. We were absent two or three 
hours, and saw three fosses^ or waterfalls. 
One was rather remarkable; the water, 
falling about forty feet, struck a hollow 
in the rock below, which caused it to 
shoot out again at an acute angle, making 
thereby another waterfall. Our ship was 
to sail again at ^ six o'clock for Akureyri, 
in the north, and so back we galloped 
to the town with a small boy-guide, who 
looked like a monkey on a elephant, paid 
him his fees (6 kroner), and bade him 
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farewell. There is a curious custom in 
the island ; when any payment is made, 
the party who receives it puts out his 
hand and shakes the other by his hand, 
saying at the same time, thakka ydur 
— thank you. Before leaving, however, 
I was enabled to gain some details 
respecting leprosy, which is of a bad kind 
and indigenous in this country, from Mr 
Patterson, the British Consul, to whom 
Archdeacon Wright had written for in- 
formation when publishing his book on 
this disease, and also from Dr Scheving. 
I learned here that, in the year 1800, 
there were 1 50 cases out of a population of 
50,000 ; but that now, out of a population of 
72,000, the numbers had decreased to 25. 
I must state, however, that on further 
inquiries from an older and more experi- 
enced doctor near Langardaelir, I was told 
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that the disease was increasing, and that 
one in every thousand was suffering from 
this hideous complaint There are no 
hospitals for leprosy in Iceland, though 
Dr Henderson, who travelled through the 
island in 1814, states that there were 
four then in existence. Lepers are for- 
bidden to marry, as the disease is con- 
sidered hereditary. It is rather difficult to 
ascertain the actual state of affairs, as the 
authorities do not like to say much about it. 

On Tuesday evening, August 4th, we 
got up steam and left Seydisfiord for 
Akureyri, which we reached on the follow- 
ing day. In sailing round the island to 
reach this northern port, we passed a long 
way within the Arctic circle, meeting whales 
and a large floe or field of ice. The island 
of Grimsey lay to the north as we steamed 
past. The weather was perfect, the water 
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\sras smooth, and the sun was brilliant 
and hot The thermometer stood at ^7°, 
which astonished some of us, but the 
captain told us that he had known the 
mercury rise to 115** in the sun, and had 
heard of many cases of sunstroke. 

Several travellers who had crossed the 
island from Reykjavik were awaiting our 
arrival, in order to return to England by 
the Magnetic. Their experience had been 
rather rough. One evening their party 
separated, and lost each other, so that 
they were obliged to sleep out all night 
on the desert. Two Icelandic ladies, who 
were with one party, were very much 
frightened, and cried bitterly, but^ they 
were made as comfortable as possible, 
under the circumstances, with saddles and 
rugs, until the morning, when, to their 
great joy, the lost parties again found 
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each other. One of these gentlemen was 
a young man, the nephew of an Irish 
Countess, who had a spill from his horse 
wheii wading a river. A travelling com- 
panion declared that if he had not been a 
wild Irishman he should have taken him 
to be a water-wheel ! I was struck with this 
same young man's quiet effort to swear, as 
if he thought it was the right thing to do 
to give spice to his conversation. 

We stopped here, at Akureyri, for one 
day, arranging for horses and guide, and 
route across the country. I was anxious 
to cross the greater desert in the centre 
of the island, and so reach Heckla and 
the Geysers by this, the Sprengisandr 
(or bursting sand) route. This route was 
crossed by Mr Coles, an old Iceland 
traveller, in i88i. It was difficult, how- 
ever, to find a guide who knew this 
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way, so I decided to travel to Reykjivik 
by a somewhat better known route. An 
intelligent young man from Croydon, Mr 
West, who sailed with us from Leith, 
wished to travel with me across the island. 
I consented to his request. He accom- 
panied me and one or two others into 
the town, and made sundry purchases, 
such as whips, food and overalls. I had 
supplied myself with all these, except 
whips, before I left England.* This town 
is one of the chief and most populous, con- 
taining about 400 inhabitants. Two trees, 
about 30 feet high (mountain ash), were 
pointed out to me, and I was asked if 
we had anything like these in England. 
I was much amused — these were the only 
trees that I saw in the island. I was 

* Biscuits and tinned meat, besides chocolate cakes, were 
my chief supplies. 
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nosesor^ was to be observed here, close to 
the landing-place. This was a shark oil 
manufactory, where the shark's liver is 
boiled down, and then drawn off into large 
vats, into which I had the courage to look 
without holding my nose ; but the smell and 
sight were truly sickening. The odour was 
carried a long distance by the wind. 

I had a short conversation on the poetry 
and literature, etc., of Iceland with Sira 
Mathias Jochumsson, *the island poet,* as 
he is called. He very kindly called upon 
me at the hotel, and I was sorry when 
his visit was ended, for he spoke English 
remarkably well, and was most communi- 
cative. 

Our journey inland began oh Friday, 
August 7th, at one o'clock. We assembled 
in front of the inn — two Englishmen, guide 
and eight ponies, whilst the captain, pas- 
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sengers and leading men on shore came to 
see us off, and speed us on our way. Our 
amateur photographer (Mr Salter, of London), 
who had already taken a group on board, 
now tried to take our travelling party before 
the start began. Mounted and equipped, 
we exchanged farewells and started off on 
our long, rough, but interesting ride. Two 
horses for each man, and two for the pack 
saddles for change, were necessary. I can- 
not Say much for the condition of the saddles 
and bridles ; they needed constant attention* 
It Was this state of things that nearly cost 
me my life later on. I was fortunate, how- 
ever, in my selection of a guide. He was 
strong, active and wiry, besides being a 
daring horseman. He looked well to my 
comfort, gave me always the best horse to 
ride, and procured the best accommodation 
at every farm where we halted for the night. 
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He spoke a little English. His name was 
Magnus Blondal. His father was a rich 
farmer in the Vatsdal valley, with whom he 
lived during the winter, acting as guide 
in the summer season. His uncle was 
one of the sheriffs who act under the two 
deputy-governors of the island. 

Soon after leaving Akureyri, we had to 
cross a wide and deep stream, — our first ex- 
perience of river-crossing on horses. The 
water was intensely cold, but the riding soon 
warmed one up again. In about two hours 
we lost sight of the town and steamer, and 
then began our difficult journey, which be- 
came worse the farther we penetrated inland* 
Our line of travel for a short time followed 
the Eija-Qord, at the head of which, nearly 
forty miles from the sea, lies Akureyri. 
After two hours we came into the valley of 
the Horga, where we saw many cattle feed- 
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ing, and followed the course of the river for 
some distance, stopping at intervals, for five 
or ten minutes at a time, to 'off saddle' and 
rest horses. 

The first farmhouse at which we halted 
was Steinstadr^ where we had milk to drink, 
and grass for our horses. To my surprise, 
I found a Good Templar card framed and 
hanging up in the sitting-room. On inquiring 
if the farmer was a teetotaller, I was told 
*not now.' Alas! human nature is alike 
the world over. Men in Iceland break their 
pledges the same as in Christian England. 
When trotting up to the farmhouse, my 
horses fore-feet sunk into a hole (the like 
of which one so frequently meets with) 
covered over with weeds or long grass, and 
which renders travelling so unsafe. I stuck 
like a leech to the horse, however, and was 
saved an unpleasant spill-. We started again 
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a.nd followed on till we came to the Oxndal, 
"vsrhere the view is simply charming, and 
ivhere the Windhome glacier towers above 
the valleys, and in the summer time, as the 
poet says — 

' A thousand rills 
Come leaping from the momitains, each Fay 

sweet singing then : 
Oh, come with us out seaward, come away.' 

Immediately opposite Steinstadr is a re- 
markable peak, called Lonely Peak, like a 
huge cathedral. 

Three or four hours more brought us to 
our first night's resting-place. This certainly 
was an experience. The farmhouse at 
Baccasal, overlooking the river — the southern 
branch of the Horga — was, to use an ex- 
pression used by the Earl of Belmore when 
speaking to me of his Government house at 
Melbourne some years ago, *a caution.* I 
must try and describe this place. I tried to 
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take a photo, having armed myself with a 
new camera before I left England, but I was 
* sold ' by the man who sold it to me ; for, on 
my return, the photographer told me that the 
light had got in, and all my plates were blank \ 
This was blank astonishment to me. The 
house consisted of several dark rooms on 
the ground floor, reached by a dark hall or 
entrance, out of which we passed into a still 
darker passage, along which we groped our 
way, at the end of which was a step over 
which we stumbled, and nearly fell with our 
noses against the door of a room that opened 
outwards. Into this room we entered, and 
saw a small window at the farther end, and 
underneath it a small table, with one or two 
chairs. Two bedsteads, somewhat like berths 
in a ship, only more roomy, were apparently 
built against the wall at each side of the 
room, and reaching from one end of the 
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room to the other. There was a division 
between the two beds ; one division being 
occupied by me, and the other by my fellow- 
traveller — my feet towards his head. On 
the other side of the room, the same arrange- 
ment was followed, only that a curtain partly 
concealed one division. The house was built 
of turf sods, with some wood for the windows 
and as a support for the roof. It reminded 
me of an Irish mud cabin. The only food we 
could get that night, when we arrived at 9.30^ 
was skyr and coffee — no meat or bread — 
rather hard fare for hungry men. Skyr is 
a kind of sour curds and whey — the staler it 
is the better in Iceland eyes! It is eaten 
with sugar and milk. We were extremely 
tired and sore and aching with our eight and 
and a half-hours* ride, and were glad to rest. 
It was some years since I had been on horse- 
back. There was not much ventilation, and 
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stoves or fireplaces are rarely to be met with. 
Our beds, which were short — a usual failing 
in Iceland — had no blankets, but I slept on 
an eider-down bed, covered with another 
eider-down bed. My companion was grunt- 
ing and growling and kicking, and I felt most 
uncomfortable and hot. On awaking next 
morning early, imagine my astonishment 
when I saw the old lady of the house retiring 
from the room ; for it seems that she and her 
husband and little boy had occupied one of 
the beds on the other side, across which the 
curtain had hung; my guide occupying the 
other, for I saw him lying there with his 
clothes on, apparently, like us, worn out with 
fatigue. Soon after this, I arose and par- 
took of coffee, which the lady of the house 
always brings in before breakfast. I was 
not a little amazed and amused to be able to 
pull up some mushrooms that were growing 
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on the floor at the head of my bed! The 
conveniences were very slender and primitive, 
so, dressing lightly, I started out and climbed 
down the banks of the river, in which I 
stood to wash myself and brush my teeth. 
When I returned, I saw that my friend had 
been more fortunate, for some one had 
brought him a basin with a little water in 
it, and he had already begun his ablutions. 
I felt highly honoured to-day on being in- 
formed that, a few weeks before this, a 
German Prince, the Landgrave of Hesse, a 
cousin of the Princess of Wales, had slept 
in the same bed that I occupied. He and 
his party had recently left Iceland after 
travelling north by some part of the road 
by which we were travelling south. Our 
caravan was very simple compared with the 
Prince's cavalcade, for, besides his com- 
panions and German servants, he had seven 
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guides and forty horses. An account of 
their tour is given by an Akureyri newspaper, 
the Norderljosidy which Mr Magniisson, an 
Icelander, who is librarian of the Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge, and one of the 
editors and translators of the Icelandic Saga 
Library, has kindly translated for me, which 
translation is given in the footnote.* 

** By the Laura, on the I2th of June, four distinguished 
foreigners arrived in Iceland, three of them being German, 
the Landgrave namely of Hesse, with two noblemen. Baron 
von Rappard and Baron von Fluton, the fourth a Dane, 
Frenck by name, a wholesale merchant The Landgrave 
of Hesse is a nephew of the Queen of Denmark, and has 
often been in Denmark, and speaks Danish. These gentle- 
men have now been travelling for a whole month in this 
country. First, they went to Thingvellir (Thingvalla is gen. 
plur.), thence to Geysir and then on to Heckla, then back to 
Reykjavik by the lower route through the Floi, Olfus and 
Cavemheath (Hellisheidi, hellir-cavem, so called from the 
many volcanic hollows or subterranean air-bubbles encaved 
in the lava), a trip of thirteen days. At Reykjavik they 
rested for two days, whereupon three of the company went 
north to Akureyri, while Mr Frenck remained at Reykjavik, 
and there embarked on board the Laura; he is an old man 
past seventy. The three went north by Colddale (Kaldadal) 
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After breakfast, which was frugal and 
unsubstantial, we paid our bill for lodging 
and keep, — about four shillings for ourselves 
and horses, — and then collected our riding 
and pack horses, and remounting, we re- 
traced our steps a little, and re-commenced 
our travels at twelve o'clock noon. The Ice- 

and Grim's-tongue Heath, and arrived here on the loth of 
July, and the following night departed abroad by the Laura. 
These gentlemen were attended by two German servants 
and seven Icelandic guides, and had a cavalcade of over 
forty ponies. The head guide was Mr Thorgrim Gud- 
mundsden. These foreign noblemen found travelling here 
•exceedingly interesting. They were greatly struck by the 
natural features of the country, which they found grand and 
beautiful ; but what struck them most was the bright and 
tranquil night of spring, the impressive views of the moun- 
tains, the glaciers, the lavas ; and, fortunately, they were 
favoured by very fine weather. Wherever they could, they 
slept at the homesteads of the people, otherwise in tents, 
and it is unanimously agreed upon by everybody who came 
in contact with them, that they showed themselves as of the 
most courteous and kindly of foreigners that ever came to 
this country, being no less condescending of demeanour than 
free of purse, and presenting wherever they came the type 
of cultivated men of honour. 

* Clearly, it is no less advantageous than a matter of honour 
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landers are remarkable for their indolence 
and want of energy. If we had arranged to 
set out on our journey at six, it would be 
about two hours before we could get off. 

Our route to-day, August 8th, was very- 
dangerous, for it lay along the side of 
steep mountains, 2000 feet high. We had 
to go along carefully for many miles in 
single file, over a track three feet wide^ 
feeling that if a false step was taken we 

that the country should be visited by such tourists. They 
bring a g^eat amount of money to the country, and provide 
occupation for many people. It would, therefore, be well to 
do as much as possible for the purpose of inducing such 
people to visit us, much more, at least, than has been done 
hitherto. It is an obvious matter that tourists would 
multiply greatly if we had better roads, more bridges, and 
comfortable quarters for guests to put up at along the roads. 
As a matter of fact, although at every decent homestead 
people do their utmost to give foreigners the best cheer they 
can, it is none the less more to the foreign traveller's taste 
to take in at hotels, especially such as lay themselves out 
for studying the foreigner's needs and comfort ; for, in this 
respect there must always be ups and downs among rural 
homesteads. Thus it is a matter of regret that as yet there 
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should be precipitated into the valley more 
than 1000 feet below. At one part of the 
road the horse just in front of me loosened 
some stones, which went rattling down the 
mountain side. This was not very com- 
fortable (though it may have been very 
exhilarating), especially as the guide in- 
formed me that many horses were lost 
along here during the winter by losing 
their footing. However, 'all's well that 
ends well,' and so, thank God, we event- 
should be no hotel at Geysir, nay, not even a shed for visitors, 
who assemble there in scores every year. If there was a 
comfortable hotel for the summer season, many tourists 
would surely put up there for a longer or a shorter period 
during the same. In Norway and Switzerland much has 
been done of late years in order to render travelling easy and 
agreeable, with the result that visitors to these countries have 
multiplied manifold. It is to be hoped, indeed — ^the need is 
pressing — that in this country something will be done now to 
induce foreigners to visit us ; it is of the greatest importance 
both as regards the private advantage of individuals and the 
credit of this country in general.' — Above translated by Mr 
MagnxJsson. 
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ually reached our next resting-place. Many- 
hours' ride over mountains and plains, and 
through rivers and streams (some of which 
latter had to be forded, through the bridges 
having been carried away by the floods),, 
brought us to Salfrastadir. 

Here we found the only licensed inn in 
Iceland out of sight of the sea. At this 
place we bought two salmon trout, that 
had been caught by net in the river close 
by, for 60 ore (100 ore being equal 
to IS. i^d). The natives looked at us 
with great wonder and interest. One 
girl, whose age I could not guess, if I 
were so ungallant as to attempt it, looked 
for all the world, from her broad bronzed 
face, dishevelled hair and strange dress, 
like the squaw of a North American Indian. 
She came peeping in at the door of our 
room, where we were counting our money^ 
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with genuine feminine curiosity. I hope I 
don't offend the ladies by saying this. 

There was a splendid and extensive view 
from this inn, which, however, we soon left 
behind, riding on to the Prestur's, or priest's 
house, at Miklibaer, where we put up from 
Saturday till Monday. This Lutheran priest 
received us kindly, and housed and fed us 
with the best of things that he possessed. 
He had to serve three churches — one each 
Sunday. The church adjoining his house 
was a small and poor one, standing in a 
graveyard, in which some of the graves 
had grass crosses cut on the top, but 
human bones were tumbled about most 
carelessly. I took up a skull and another 
bone farther on, which I found, on placing 
them together, belonged to each other — a 
skull with upper and lower jaws. The priest 
had a wife, a nice woman, and four children, 
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who called their parents the old and pleasant 
familiar names — as in England — ' pappy and 
mammy.' Two ladies came from a distance 
and joined our family party — the wife, as 
is the curious custom in this country, not 
taking her meals with us, but waiting on 
her *lord and master* and his friends. 
After meals, it is the custom for Iceland 
families to shake hands with the master 
of the house as they go out of the room, 
saying * Takk,* or thanks. I was amused, 
also, at seeing the men, here and elsewhere, 
kiss each other with fond embraces. On 
the bell belonging to this old wooden and 
turf church I found the date 1656, \(rhilst 
the date on the old Bible was 1728. This 
was a day of rest for us, for I had agreed 
with the guide when engaging him that I 
would not travel on Sunday. My corti- 
panion employed his time, for want of some- 
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thing better to do, by alternately sleeping 
and reading an old number of Tits-Bits that 
he picked up. I never ceased regretting 
that I had not been able to purchase 
Icelandic tracts before I left Edinburgh, 
for I could have distributed large numbers. 
I had, however, the pleasure of purchasing 
an Icelandic New Testament at Akureyri, 
which I used to read with my faithful 
guide — Magnus. The visitors left on 
Sunday evening for their home, the ladies 
on side saddles, very unlike ours in England, 
for they are like a low-sized arm-chair or 
study chair, with a footboard for the two 
feet to rest upon. These saddles, of course, 
are only used by the well-to-do classes, but 
the poorer women ride about, and often 
with great speed, on horseback, astride like 
men. The priest showed me some of the 
old sagas and poems in Norse and Ice- 
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landic^ some written as far back as 
the ninth century. The great Icelandic 
poet was Gunnlaugs, who lived in King 
Canute's time. The Icelanders can bear 
favourable comparison with other nations 
for their intelligence, literary tastes, linguistic 
abilities and morality. My guide seemed 
to me in a very anxious condition of mind 
to-day, telling me that we should have to 
cross a deep and dangerous river on the 
morrow. The river was wide and deep^ 
and consisted of several streams, with long 
dry islets separating them. Being a glacier 
river, it was very dirty and cold, so that 
the bottom could not be seen in any part. 
On the following day, Monday, August 
loth, we hired two additional local guides^ 
and, packing up our traps, we bade farewell to 
our kind host and hostess without imprint- 
ing the conventional kiss, and started for the 
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Hjeradsvoten River, over which we had to 
pass. My guide inquired if I could swim — 
few Icelanders, I believe, can do so ; Magnus 
Blondal could not. I said *Yes/ and told 
him of some of my narrow escapes from 
drowning. Blondal kept very close to me 
when crossing with our horses, and tightly 
held my reins, which I had no desire for 
him to do — I could have gone better alone ; 
and when we stepped suddenly into rather 
deeper water he clutched my arm — not 
underneath, to help me up if I should go 
down or fall off, but above, which made me 
feel that he was a little frightened, and as 
he could not swim himself, and / could, he 
felt that he had help at hand, and * self- 
preservation, certainly, was the first law of 
nature.' Happily we reached the farther 
shore in safety, and continued our journey 
over hills and through valleys (these latter 
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being generally the fertile spots of the 
Island) until we came to a farm, Vind- 
heimnr, or wind-home, where we had some 
milk. It is principally the milk of horned 
sheep on which the people feed. Later 
on the farmer took us to a foss, or water- 
fall, called Reykja Foss, on the River 
Svarta. It is a splendid cascade, but one, 
though inferior in size to the great Gullfoss, 
and not much known and seldom visited, 
that is well worth a visit from the traveller. 
The water, as it rushed over the beetling 
rocks, was icy cold, and yet it flows over 
at times, strange to say, some hot springs 
that come bubbling up. We investigated 
several other boiling springs in this neigh- 
bourhood. In fact, these hot springs are 
very numerous all over the Island, show- 
ing how very close the inhabitants live to 
subterranean fire. 
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The springs are very useful for washing, 
but they contain too much sulphur for cook- 
ing purposes. We passed many streams 
and rivers to-day, besides four waterfalls, 
and a long, placid lake, said to be full of 
trout, called Vatnshlidar. One of our local 
guides, who accompanied us for a long 
distance, was a very good-humoured old 
fellow; he was very much amused, and 
heartily enjoyed our calling him ol jon^ or 
'old John/ We got into some trouble 
when passing over a recently-made road 
through a bog-land. The horses had great 
difficulty in getting through a soft portion 
of the way ; they sank, but, being strongs 
pulled themselves out again. One of our 
pack horses, however, was not so easily 
extricated ; we were obliged to take off 
his load whilst we were sinking ourselves, 
and then began a ludicrous struggle to 
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help the unfortunate beast, which we were 
afraid would have to be left to perish. 
However, we struggled hard, I pulling its 
head up and dragging it forward, whilst 
another man tried to lift it by its tail, a 
third beating it at the same time with his 
whip, all of us sinking more or less in 
the muddy bog. At last we succeeded, and, 
remounting, went on our way relieved and 
happy. We saw many birds like grouse 
or ptarmigan that we easily could have 
bagged if we had had dog and gun. De- 
scending into the valley of the Blanda by 
a very steep and slippery way, we reached 
an interesting farm, viz., B61stadarhlid, when 
our guide pointed out to us one of the 
oldest houses in Iceland. A new church 
had recently been erected — of course, wooden 
like its predecessor, and all the others 
in the Island. We gathered plenty of 
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mushrooms, which we cooked at the 
various farmhouses, to the astonishment 
of the natives, who occasionally ventured 
to taste, but never relished them. 

Audaifstadir was the next halting station, 

to which we rode up at a gallop at 8.30 

p.m., having been in the saddle about nine 

hours. I had become a little more used to 

saddle-back, and enjoyed my rides as the 

travelling proceeded. Notice of our coming 

had been sent forward to the owner of the 

farm, who had provided for us a good repast, 

for an Iceland homestead. They gave us the 

usual coffee, with cakes, salmon, milk, jelly 

and cream, roast mutton and black rye 

bread. I procured also some nice stones, 

including calcedony, on the farm, which 

was a comparatively comfortable one. It 

was cleaner, at least our living room, than 

one usually found. One of the great draw- 
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backs in this country is the dirt of the 
peasantry. Spitting is customary in every 
room; even when you find a spittoon, 
which is rare, its presence appears to be 
disregarded. Madame Ida Pfeiffer, who 
travelled here in 1853, gives the people, 
and justly so, a very bad character for 
filthy habits and indolence. In some 
places we had to sleep in beds made on 

I 

the floor, which made it perfectly sickening 
when one thought of the uses to which 
the floor had been put Fears were en- 
tertained by our guide and host that the 
river Blanda could not be forded, because 
of the rise of the water the previous day 
or two. Their fears, however, were ground- 
less, for we were able to cross the follow- 
ing day. The water, however, was very 
deep, and reached to the horses' breasts; 
still my long waterproof boots kept me 
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quite dry. We took two additional local 
guides for wading this dangerous riven 
One accompanied us a long distance, for 
my own guide was fond of company, even 
though it cost me a little more occasionally 
than I cared to pay. Our horses had to 
struggle up the opposite banks of the river, 
and for many hours we rode over moun- 
tains, with bogs and rocks plentifully dis- 
tributed by nature's bountiful hand. The 
view of the surrounding country was ex- 
tensive and grand from the summit of 
these lofty hills, along which we were 
threading our way. Sometimes our ad- 
vent would disturb the wild fowl, which 
fled in consternation. 

For a short time we stopped at Reykir, 
at the back of which farm we noticed 
two hot springs or wells, around which 
linen was drying. The women had been 

D 
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washing in the springs, without the trouble 
of having heated the water — ^a great matter 
for the indolent Icelanders. What a dif- 
ferent country this might become if the 
bogs and marsh lands were trenched and 
drained, and the endless mounds of earth 
on the farm-lands levelled. These numer- 
ous little hillocks have each to be mowed 
all around before the hay can be made. 
They He thickly together, and are seldom 
more than three feet high, and four feet in 
circumference. Continuing our ride, we 
came upon a lake Svinavatn, or Swine 
Lake, so called, as tradition says, because 
of the number of pigs that used to be 
4cept in this locality. Strange to say, no 
swine are now to be met with in Iceland. 
Along this lake we had to pick . our way 
cautiously, for another extensive morass 
stretched out before us. When passing 
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over this district, my attention was sud- 
denly arrested by my companions looking 
and pointing at me. I soon discovered 
the cause of their astonishment. The 
stopper of my brandy-flask (into which 
no spirits had ever gone) had come out, 
and the contents, which was milk, was 
pouring down my coat and the horse's 
flanks. Pursuing our journey, we wended 
round the lake, struck south, and soon 
entered the Vatnsdal (or lake's dale) valley. 
This was a long, rich and fertile valley, 
in which were some very well-to-do farms. 
Huge beetling crags hung over our path 
on our left, as we made our way towards 
the chief farm in this part of the country. 
The farm Hvammur was pointed out to 
me a long distance ahead, and it turned 
out to be the home of my friend and 
guide, Magnus Blondal, who, as he drew 
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near, dashed on with his cavalcade, coming- 
into the farmyard with a great noise and 
flourish of trumpets, in full gallop. 

The house, or rather series of houses, 
was built in the usual way of wood and 
turf, with gable ends facing the front. 
This was built with a little more regard 
for decency, the particulars of which I 
cannot enter into. After strong condem- 
nation of the drinking habits of the people, 
which my limited experience does not bear 
out, Madame Pfeiffer continues (and she 
travelled alone in many lands), — *! think 
that the Icelanders are second to no nation 
in uncleanliness, not even the Greenlanders, 
Esquimaux or Laplanders. If I were to 
describe a portion only of what I experi- 
enced, my readers would think me guilty 
of gross exaggeration. I prefer, therefore, 
to leave it to their imagination, merely 
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saying that they cannot conceive anything 
too dirty for Iceland delicacy.' 

Perhaps the last forty years have made 
a little difference, and the opinion of 
English travellers may have had some 
effect. 

The guide's father was a fine, old, sturdy 
and straightforward man. He employs a 
good many farm servants, including a 
smith, all of whom live on the premises. 
He took snuff from his turned horn in 
large quantities, throwing his head back, 
and pouring it into his nostrils. The 
snuff - horn had a long silver stopper, 
with a chain attached. This is the usual 
kind of snuff-box used by the inhabitants, 
who are very fond of this absurd habit 
of snuff-taking. 

A bed was made on the sofa for my 
companion, and I was honoured with a 
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small room, with a berth or a cupboard 
at one end in which to sleep. Although 
this was a superior farmhouse, I took the 
precaution of sprinkling Keating's insect 
powder over the bed and on the floor — 
a practice I adopted in other places as 
well. In so doing, I followed the advice 
given to me by Mr Coles, the map curator 
of the R.G.S. 

So few Englishmen are seen in these 
parts, that the servants and members of 
the family came out and had a good look 
at us. I said, *You ought to pay us one 
kroner each for this sight' On my guide 
interpreting this to them, they immediately 
skedaddled indoors. 

I noticed that, when the table was being 
laid for meals, the knives and forks were 
placed before each person crossed; also that 
eggs were boiled hard, shelled, cut into halves. 
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and so placed on the table for use. The 
gfuide's sister — the only pretty Icelandic 
girl I noticed on the island — waited on 
us; and when, before leaving, I offered 
to try and take her photograph, with what 
afterwards turned out to be a faulty camera, 
she dressed up in her best and costly finery. 
The dress is very handsome, and one which 
is worn on special occasions by the ladies 
of Iceland. It consists of a stiff head- 
dress, like a helmet, covered with white, 
and with a white flowing streamer hang- 
ing down as far as the waist. The gown, 
or jacket and skirt, is of black material, 
richly embroidered with gold around the 
neck, wrists and foot of the garment. 
This, with any jewellery they may wish 
to wear, renders the wearer very attractive. 
I bought at this place a pair of skors, 
or Iceland shoes, with ileppar, or soles. 
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The skors are made of skin, and in the 
winter are worn over two pairs of thick 
woollen stockings. The usual garments of 
the Icelanders are made of thick home- 
spun, every farm having its spinning-wheel. 
The ladies' head-dress, ordinarily worn, con- 
sists of a small skull-cap, pinned on the 
top of the head, to which is attached a 
long silk tassel, surmounted with a silver 
ferrule. 

We left Hvammur on the evening of 
August 1 2th, but could only get as far 
as Haukagil, at which place we arrived 
at eight o'clock. We were obliged to 
drive our pack and spare horses always 
on ahead of us. They would sometimes 
give us much trouble, running off to look 
for pasture. This would necessitate the 
guide or one of us galloping after them- 
to drive them back. On these occasions 
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Magnus would amuse us very much, he 
-would tear over the ground, however rough 
-with tumuli, ruts or rocks, at a break- 
neck pace, and reminded me of Buffalo 
Bill, of Indian renown. 

We retired early to rest this night, for 
the next day we were to have a very long 
and difficult tract of country to traverse. 

The next morning we started early, at 
six o'clock, for Kalmanstunga, en route for 
the Gevsers and Mount Heckla. This 
travelling was an experience that I am 
never likely to forget. We passed rivers, 
lakes, glaciers, mountains and waterfalls, 
and did not reach our destination until 
eleven o'clock at night — fifteen hours in 
the saddle, 70 miles' journey in one day! 
A ride from Brighton to Margate, or Oxford 
to Salisbury, would give. you some idea of 
the distance. But you must add to that 
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the awful nature of the Iceland region 
{which can • only be done by those who 
have, ridden through it), in order to give 
you a just idea of what we endured. It 
would take an able pen or tongue to 
picture the scenes through which we 
travelled. ,You must bear in mind that 
there are no roads, and therefore no wheel 
vehicles, in Iceland. If you want a grand 
piano or harmonium taken inland, it will 
have to be carried on horseback. A great 
part of our journey lay through a dreary 
waste and desert, worse than I experienced 
when traversing the Karoo desert in Africa. 
A deathlike stillness reigned around. It 
hung as a palf on the whole land, on the 
the hill as well as the valley. The ground 
was strewn with stones and ragged rocks, 
through which the horses with marvellous 
dexterity threaded. their way, whilst numerous 
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holes, often covered with trailing plants 
or grass, increased the danger of riding.^ 
Oftentimes had we to *off saddle' and 
rest upon the broad of our backs. No 
human habitation was to be met with 
where we could procure even a glass of 
milk. A solitary eider dijck or swan, or 
other desolate bird, would sometimes flit 
across our line of vision. When about 
forty miles on our road, we halted at the 
Arnavatn Lake to partake, of^ some biscuits 
and tinned meat ^that we had brought 
with us. Close to this spot we over- 
took another lonely traveller, who, with 
his horses, was returning to Reykjavik. 
A short distance from here we stumbled 
upon the remnants of a camp-fire or fires 
that had been lighted by the German 
Prince and his party on their way north. 
The famous mountain called , Eyriks Jokul, 
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which was covered with eternal snow, rose 
up in its awful, bleak and desolate grandeur. 
Here we had to cross beds of lava. Long 
stretches of these rocky fields were cantered 
over, as over a stony street, by our faithful, 
hardy and sure-footed animals. The guide 
and our new travelling companion seemed 
to us to have lost their way, for we saw 
them riding about for a considerable time 
looking here and looking there, until at 
last we were assured that all was right, 
and so we followed in their track. About 
ten o'clock p.m. we crawled up a road 
that led along the sloping sides of a 
steep mountain with giddy heights, which 
eventually led us to our long-looked-for 
resting-place of Kalmanstunga. During 
that long seventy miles, we saw no dwelling- 
place for man or beast. 

We stopped here over the following 
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day, resting the horses and ourselves ; but 
a more disgusting place no one need wish 
to enter. The dirt was great, the food 
was poor, and the charges were exorbi-^ 
tant Lock, in his Icelandic Guide- Book^ 
speaks with equal condemnation of this 
place. My guide showed this book to 
the farmer, but I was sorry that he could 
not read it, and the opinion that had been 
formed of hint. I was glad, however, to 
see the young owner kind to his wife. 
I suppose he had been lately married^ 
for when I was looking out of the window 
I saw him kissing his better half very 
tenderly and lovingly. 

The next morning we went for a short 
distance to explore the Surtshillir caves (or 
black caves), taking a pound of home-manu- 
factured candles with us to light us in the 
dreary caverns. We met afrpther traveller 
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(a poor man) en route for Reykjavik. This 
same man, on my return from the caves, 
I found had taken possession of my bed, 
and had actually got into my sheets. This 
I considered an intrusion, and gently 
expostulated through my guide with the 
good landlady, who seemed to think that 
I was too particular. However, they man- 
aged to find my intruder another sleeping- 
place. 

The caves were very difficult of access, 
and run for miles underground. They 
are all composed of lava. We descended 
a large circular opening, about 300 feet 
in circumference, and about 30 feet deep. 
Snow and ice were near the entrance, but 
as we penetrated the interior for a quarter 
of a mile, stalactites and stalagmites of 
ice met us on all sides. These hung like 
drapery, or rose like the spires of some 
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grand cathedral. I brought with me a 
magnesium ribbon lamp, which enabled 
me to light up the whole place, and pro- 
duce thereby a most magnificent effect, 
as the . icicles sparkled with the brilliancy 
of ten thousand diamonds of the richest 
a.nd purest water! 

It is difficult to imagine anything more 
laborious than to wander through these 
caves. The path was strewn with huge 
pieces of angular lava, heaped upon one 
another in the wildest confusion. Over 
these we had to clamber. No one could 
help the other. Each one had to use 
all his nerves and power to help himself. 
We had to hold on at every step, and, 
slipping and sliding continually, two hours 
therefore thoroughly exhausted us. Three 
caverns were pointed out to us, having 
been once the abode of robbers in days 
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long gone by. A place like a kitchen with 
a large hearth was seen, with ashes and 
numerous bones bleached white or decayed^ 
and belonging to cows, horses and sheep. 
My guide informed us that for years 
the robbers, consisting of fifteen men and 
two women, carried on their predatory 
habits, until the farmers in the country 
round combined in self-defence, and attacked 
the cave, destroying all the outlaws but 
one man, who escaped to the mountains^ 
I secured a few of the bones that these 
ancient robbers had picked quite clean. 

The following day, August i6th, was a 
still more eventful one. My companions 
and I were very anxious to travel to the 
Geysers by a route that we had heard lay 
through a district that was particularly wild 
and grand. Blondal did not know the 
way, so we hired an old man of eighty at 
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Kalmanstunga, who said that he had been 
by this route when a young man. Off we 
started after an early breakfast, crossing a 
neighbouring deep and rapid river, on the 
other side of which extended an expansive 
plain of black sand. Our way now led us 
up a long stretch of mountain tableland, 
which brought us past the Ok and the 
Geitlands Jokul, displaying the glistening 
glaciers and eternal snows. Riding along 
this lonely country, we often came across 
skeletons of horses. The poor animals 
had evidently given in whilst on their pro- 
longed and fatiguing marches through the 
desert. Riding on horseback is rendered 
doubly difficult by the fact that, wherever 
a track has been made, the ruts are so 
deep that the rider's feet are continually 
coming in contact with the walls of earth 
or turf on either side. Our experience 

£ 
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to-day was one of danger and great dis- 
comfort. 

In the first place, we encountered two 
sand storms. Not long after we had parted 
with our poor Reykjavik traveller, whom 
we had met on our visit to the Black Caves, 
we struck out in a westerly direction for 
the Valley of the Geysers. Descending a 
decHvit}^ of broken lava, rocks and stones, 
that sorely tried the skill and patience of 
our noble steeds, we entered a vast plain 
hugged by a mass of mountains. At the 
base of one of these mountains we descried 
a lonely sheep, that had wandered away 
from some far-off home. * Ah/ said the 
guide, *that poor thing is lost, and will 
have to die in the desert' Just then we 
beheld a frightful sight The wind was 
rushing down through the openings in the 
mountains, and sweeping over the plain on 
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which we had entered. This plain ap- 
peared to be the bed of a former lake that 
had been dried up through the influence 
of volcanic action. Now, I thought, we 
are in for it, and surely enough. The 
sand, which was of a whitish colour, was 
lifted by the force of the storm to the 
height of 40 or 50 feet. Through it we 
were compelled to go, so onward and on- 
ward we urged our steeds for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. It was impossible to 
see each other at only a few yards distance. 
The sand was very thick, blinding and 
penetrating. I was better off than the rest 
of the party, because I had ear and neck 
flaps to my cap. Still, for some minutes, 
we were obliged to halt, keeping close to- 
gether, and turning our horses* backs to 
the storm. We were thankful in the end 
to emerge safely from this terrific experi- 
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ence, although I was glad tb know what 
a sandstorm was like. It enabled one to 
understand and sympathise with those who 
encounter the disastrous sandstorms of the 
Sahara desert in Africa. The guides were 
now picking their way carefully along 
through the mountains, winding round by 
their bases, when, within a few miles of the 
former plain, we encountered another storm^ 
this time of red sand. Our experience this 
second time, though disagreeable enough, 
was not quite so bad as the first. Magnus 
was suffering much from his eyes, so I 
gave him a clean white handkerchief (he 
had been rubbing his eyes with a red hand- 
kerchief), and I also lent the poor fellow 
my glass and wire goggles, that fitted close 
to the face. They were a great relief to 
him, and he was very grateful. ' Which is 
our road now ? ' I asked, for there seemed 
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to be some uncertainty about the matter. 
I could get no satisfactory reply, so fol- 
Jowed on, hoping for the best. This best 
was a very long time coming. We wan- 
dered on and on, resting on the hard 
ground at times, and surrounded with deso- 
lation and sand and lava rocks. I never 
saw anything equal to this. I fancied my- 
self in the rocky deserts of Arabia. After 
a considerable lapse of time, during which 
period we had trotted our horses over vast 
plains of lava, sometimes rough, sometimes 
smooth, but chiefly grey masses in broken 
and inextricable confusion, the unpleasant 
fact dawned upon us that we were lost! 
The two guides had gone on ahead with the 
baggage horses, whilst we, the two English 
travellers, followed, for a long time, slowly 
behind. Desolation reigned as far as the 
eye could reach. At length we observed 
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Magnus halting on the horizon. He waited 
until we came up, and then asked me for 
my compass, which had fortunately been 
compared by the captain with his ship's 
compass before leaving Akureyri. He now 
admitted that neither he nor the old guide 
could tell the road, and appealed to me to 
know which way I thought that we ought to 
take. A strange thing to ask a stranger 1 
It was now getting late, and hence it be- 
came very awkward for us, but I was sus- 
tained by the promise — * My presence shall 
go with thee,' and felt quite sure that all 
would be right in the end. If the worst 
came to the worst, I knew that we could 
sleep out, and pursue our journey of dis- 
covery next day, but, I am glad to say, it 

« 
did not come to this. 

On reaching the brow of a hill, I saw 
^through my glass a long lake or river 
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about twenty miles away. We then held 
a 'council of war/ examined our scantily 
marked maps, and made our suggestions. 
My advice to bear away to the south- 
east was happily followed, and off we 
started, trusting to the wisdom of One 
who could guide, and who would lead us 
as He had led the Israelites forth by the 
right way. Soon after this, Magnus 
shouted out to the old guide, and pointed 
to some marks on the ground. On look- 
ing close, we discovered to our great joy 
the footprints of horses' hoofs. We knew 
now that we were on the right track. 
Two or three more hours of hard riding 
brought us to the crest of the hill that 
overlooked the far-famed Geysers and the 
Haukadalr Valley, with the river Tungu- 
fljot flowing through. A white tent was 
pitched close to the Great Geyser, up to 
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which we rode at ten o'clock p.m. Here 
we found a captain in the army en- 
camped. He had just crossed the Sprengis- 
andr with the famous g^ide Zcega (pro- 
nounced Surgha), and was waiting here, 
hoping to see an eruption of the Great 
Geyser. He kindly offered us some re- 
freshment, but we declined, said * Good 
night,' and pressed on to Muli, a farm five 
miles distant, where we rested until the 
following Monday. We had been fifteen 
hours in the saddle again to-day, and 
accomplished upwards of sixty miles. We 
startled the people by riding up to the house 
so late — eleven o'clock, but they were very 
kind, and supplied us with food after some 
little delay. We found another Englishman 
here, Mr Rowley, from Cumberland, who, on 
our arrival, was playing some hymn tunes on 
an harmonium. He occupied a small room 
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for sleeping, about 6 feet by 4, into which 
neither light nor air could enter when his 
<ioor was shut. Our beds were made on 
the floor after supper had been removed. 
The next day being Sunday, I rested at 
home, whilst the two Englishmen started 
for the Geysers, and breakfasted there with 
Captain Thompson in his tent. They were 
-all disappointed, for the long-looked-for 
eruption never took place, and Captain 
Thompson had to leave for Reykjavik 
that day. I was the best off, for I had a 
<juiet time, and a needful Sabbath rest. 
I told Captain Thompson what my old 
friend (whom he also knew) John Mac- 
^regor (Rob Roy), had told me some years 
ago, viz., that when he. was on the Nile 
shooting crocodiles, he always rested on 
the Sunday ; and that, although his friends 
^hot away Sunday and Monday alike, he 
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was able to beat them all in the numbers 
that fell to his gun. 'Ah/ said Captain 
Thompson, *I took my Sunday on Saturday/ 

The two guides, my own and the guide 
of the Englishman whom we found playing 
the harmonium, spent a part of the day 
with talking and reading and singing and 
playing. A little white-headed boy of 
eleven or twelve, named Pdll Egilsson, sat 
at the harmonium, and for a long time 
entertained us with tunes from his Icelandic 
hymn book. The family came into the 
room, and joined in the hymns that were 
sung. His mother — my hostess — seemed, 
like most mothers, proud of her boy, and 
told the guide that he could continue play- 
ing for me if I wished it. I thanked her 
and said I should like more music later on. 

I was not permitted much rest by my 
old Kalmanstunga guide. He wanted to 
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say something to me all through the day, 
when I was indoors, and when I was out 
of doors, resting on the grassy slopes of 
the mountain that overlooked the farm, 
but he could not make me understand, 
not knowing a word of English, so had 
to give it up in disgust, and return each 
time. At last I went off to a secluded 
hollow at some distance from the house, 
and covered my head over with a net, and 
hoped to escape further molestation. -Alas! 
no ; like game which the dogs are hunting, 
I was soon scented out and traced to my 
solitary hiding-place. This time he was ac- 
companied by a lot of young inquisitive 
urchins (they were boys this time, . not 
girls). They stood around me jabbering 
away and wondering, like the Lilliputians 
around Gulliver. I listened, and looked 
through my thick net veil, but as I feigned 
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sleep, hoped to escape — nothing of the 
sort The old man got down on his knees, 
and began to knead me like dough, poking 
me, and thrusting his hands into my chest, 
I saw now that the game was up, and so 
had to sit up. and try to make out what 
they wanted. I strongly protested my 
ignorance, and appealed to the school- 
boys if they did not understand English. 
They only laughed and gesticulated the 
more. I referred them to Magnus, pointed 
towards the house, and saying, * Magnus, 
Magnus!' The old man would say, 
* Magnus * after me, . and add, Magnus 
coomen. I was fairly conquered, and had 
to return home, where I met Captain Thomp- 
son en route, and Magnus himself shortly 
afterwards. From Magnus I learned that 
the old guide wished to bid i^ farewell, 
and return to his home at Kalmanstunga. 
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I could only give him a text (John iii. 16) 
in Icelandic, wish him God speed in 
English, and shake his hand, whilst Magnus 
was obliged to endure the parting saluta- 
tion of a loving kiss. 

The next morning we set out for Mount 
Heckla, which we expected to reach on 
Wednesday, August 19th, and then return 
to Reykjavik and see that neighbourhood 
before the steamer left for England. We 
stopped at the Geysers for a couple of 
hours inspecting these marvels of nature. 
Besides numerous minor hot springs, with 
which this immediate neighbourhood abounds, 
there are four that usually occupy the special 
interest and attention of the traveller. The 
Great Geyser, the Little Geyser, Strokkur 
and Blesi. 

The Gceat Geyser is the principal one. 
It consists of a circular mound made by the 
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depositions of those substances which are 
held in solution by the water that rises 
from its centre. Its elevation is about lo 
or 12 feet above the surrounding land, and 
slopes away particularly in the direction 
of its overflow. The basin is 50 feet in 
diameter; a funnel is situated in the middle 
of the basin 10 feet in diameter and 78 
feet deep. The deposit at the edge of 
the basin is so hard that it can scarcely 
be dislodged with a geological hammer. 
The eruptions, they say, have not been so 
numerous as formerly. When it does 'go 
off,' as the expression is, it is preceded by 
rumbling sounds, and will be ejected some- 
times 100 feet into the air. An eye-witness 
of one of these eruptions declares : * Words 
fail me when I try to describe it; such a 
magnificent overpowering sight can only be 
seen once in a lifetime.* Persons have to 
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be very careful that the water does not fall 
upon them, for it is dangerously scalding. 
So, if any of my readers should visit the 
spot next year, all I say is — * Be careful/ 

Strokkur is the next spring of import- 
ance. This is a circular hole 10 feet in 
diameter, and 40 feet deep. It is a fearful 
place for anyone to look down ; the water 
boils and rages with terrible fury. If you 
wish it, however, to vent its anger and 
burst forth from its 'dangerous depths, you 
have only to throw into it a barrowful of 
turf. After it has remained there for about 
half-an-hour or less, this will be ejected with 
a column of boiling water to the height of 
100 feet. The farmer to whom the geysers 
belong had thrown in quantities of turf 
before and after we arrived, but no erup- 
tion took place. He was very angry, and 
concluded that someone had thrown stones 
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into it and so choked it He was afraid 
that a long time would elapse before another 
eruption could take place. He charges 
about five shillings for each load of turf 
that is used with Strokkur. Mr Coles^ 
who was fortunate in seeing it *go off' 
when he was in Iceland, remarks, *The 
force and rapidity with which the water 
and clods of turf were ejected reminded 
me more of the sudden ascent of a rocket 
than anything else, and as the temperature 
of the water before being emitted is 228** 
Fahn, it would make short work of anyone 
whom it might chance to strike in its 
upward flight/ 

The Little Geyser we were enabled to 
block up so effectually several times, that 
it caused an uprush of water to the height 
of about 15 to 20 feet. 

Blesi is a useful and very interesting 
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spring. It has a double basin connected 
by a narrow channel. The water rises 
almost to the level of the ground, and, 
though very hot, is generally quiescent 
except during an eruption of Geyser or 
Strokkur. It is of bluish tint, and beauti- 
fully transparent, and is upwards of 20 feet 
deep. It has been called *the traveller's 
friend,' as he can cook everything here, the 
temperature being 180** Fahr. It will make 
capital tea or coffee, and non-abstainers use 
it also for making punch. I scalded my 
hand when filling my flask in order to 
bring away a specimen of the water. The 
bed of the stream that flows over from this 
towards the Geyser is covered with very 
pretty red and yellow deposits. A good deal 
of these hot springs' deposits resemble cauli- 
flowers. It has been noticed that the cotton 
grass, which abounds in great quantities in 
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all the marshy grounds in Iceland, is entirely 
absent from the surrounding lands that are 
affected by the moisture of these springs. 

Mr Rowley, who had come to Iceland 
for the summer salmon fishing, expressed 
a wish to join our party when visiting 
Mount Heckla. In this I readily ac- 
quiesced, so our cavalcade was now in- 
creased to thirteen horses and two per- 
manent guides, besides three Englishmen. 
We hired a local guide, in the person of 
the old farmer to whom the hot springs 
belonged, to lead us across the • Tungufliot, 
a deep, rapid and intensely cold river, 
with its affluents. He left us, however, 
and returned, after he had safely guided 
us over the marsh land beyond the river. 
We first directed our steps to the famous 
Gullfoss (gold force), one of the largest 
waterfalls in Iceland. It reminded me of 
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what I have seen of Niagara, and also of 
what I have read of the Victoria Falls — 
a picture of both combined, only in minia- 
ture. This waterfall was about ten miles 
from the Geysers. Leaving this remark- 
able fall, we retraced our steps a little, and 
made for the River Hvita (or White 
River). We had to cross in a small boat, 
having first taken off the saddles, and com- 
pelled the horses to swim across to the other 
bank. This necessary operation occupied 
nearly an hour, after which we pursued 
our journey until we reached the respect- 
a.ble farm of Hruni, belonging to a priest 
of the name of Priem, whose father, a nice, 
venerable old man, an ex- Dean, and who 
formerly held the parish, lived with him. 
This part of the country through which 
we passed was particularly interesting. 
On our arrival, we were kindly received, 
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and were entertained with food and lodg- 
ing until the following morning, when we 
rode on to Heckla, Here in the wooden 
church, in the chancel, where there was 
the usual communion table, with rails, 
candlesticks and picture of the Last 
Supper over the table, I noticed clothes 
pegs lining the walls, and on these hung 
a quantity of men's and women's garments 
— coats, trousers, dresses, petticoats and 
other articles of clothing — but, worse still, 
I saw that a washing of the family's 
linen had recently taken place, and was 
now spread out to dry on the back of 
the pews ! I was pained to see such de- 
secration, but this use and treatment of 
God's house is very common, I am sorry 
to say. The next morning Mr Rowley 
told me that he and the priest went into 
the church to play on the harmonium, the 
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minister bringing a box of cigars with 
him, that they might smoke there together! 
I have seen a church like a harness-room, 
covered with saddles and bridles. Fre- 
quently travellers are put into the churches 
to sleep, mattresses, etc., being brought from 
the adjoining farms. In one case I heard 
of a party who had taken up their quarters 
in a church, and that no one might be the 
last to get into bed in the dark, boots 
were sacrilegiously fluiig at the candles 
on the communion table, in order to 
extinguish them! It would be well that 
public opinion could be influenced and 
brought to alter this state of things.* I 

* M. Ida Pfeiffer, forty years ago, wrote of the same state 
of things (p. 108) : — 

* Churches are in this country not only used for purposes of 
public worship, but also serve as magazines for provisions, 
clothes, and as inns for travellers. I do not suppose that 
a parallel instance of desecration could be met with even 
among the most uncivilised nations.' 
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fear that spiritual religion is at a low ebb. 
Two other unusual sights were observed 
by me during this journey, viz., women 
mowing grass with the scythe, and girls 
of ten to fourteen dressed with short 
clothes and long black trousers! 

Drawing near to the large and rapid River 
Pjorsa (Thorsa), we could discern the bold 
outlines of Heckla. On arriving at the 
banks of the river, we were obliged to hire 
a large boat in which to cross, and into 
which we transferred all our boxes, baggage, 
saddles and bridles. The thirteen horses 
were then, much to their disgust, compelled 
to swim to the other side, by shouting, 
stone throwing and whip cracking. 

A more disgraceful boat I never entered, 
.nor one in a more dangerous condition. 
The river, nearly half a mile from bank to 
bank, was swift and muddy ; added to which, 
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the wind was blowing hard, and the atmo- 
sphere was thick and misty. The boat was 
rotten, but cobbled up like an old shoe. 
It was some time before we could start, as 
the water had to be baled out, but it came 
in almost as fast as it went out. Two stal- 
wart peasants pulled us over, whilst the 
holes in the bottom and sides of the boat 
admitted the water, which spouted in like 
small geysers. When we reached the farther 
shore, I was sitting in the water nearly up 
to my knees, and of course a quantity of 
things in our boxes were spoiled. How 
I wished that I could have appealed to a 
PlimsoU in Iceland! 

On landing, we pressed on towards Heckla, 
over a wide, rocky and sandy plain, thickly 
covered with disintegrated lava, and undulat- 
ing grass land intersected by lava beds. A 
heavy downpour of rain, which continued 
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for some time, sorely discomforted us, 
especially as we had to 'off saddle' and 
eat our lunch standing or walking. 

A few hours more, and we reached Galta- 
laekur, a farm about 6 miles from the foot 
of Heckla, where we stopped for that night 
• and the next day. My two English fellow- 
travellers had beds made on the floor, whilst 
they kindly expressed their wish that 1 
should occupy the only bedstead in the room, 
especially as I had lately been suffering from 
lumbago. We were glad of the halt after 
our fatiguing ride, but I was not a little 
surprised to find, as I tossed about in sleep- 
less restlessness, that the bed contained a 
quantity of ladies* clean linen, placed there, 
no doubt, for want of a proper wardrobe. 
One meets with many strange things and 
strange habits in strange lands, but this 
discovery was, I think, one of the strangest. 
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The next morning we started off for our 
mountain climb, the day being fine, and the 
summit clear from clouds. We only took 
the horses that we rode. All the * Heckla 
stocks,' or iron-pointed sticks, at this local 
guide's house were broken except one, and 
this was kindly given to me, I being the* 
senior man in the company. We were now 
three Englishmen and three guides. We 
crossed the Vestri-Ranga, which tumbles in 
a pretty fall over blocks of lava, passed 
through the famous forest of Heckla, consist- 
ing of stunted bushes, and began the ascent 
of this renowned volcanic mountain. The 
old lava over which we rode was filled with 
hollows, and covered with grass or moss, 
which made travelling very hazardous. This 
was evidenced Sy Magnus being thrown head- 
long from his steed, the animal having put 
his fore-foot into one of the holes, and 
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dropped as if a bullet had pierced his heart* 
We took the horses as far as we conveniently 
could, and then placing them, under a shelter 
rock, tied their heads and tails together. I 
don't mean that each horse had his own 
head and tail tied together, but that every 
two were so tied that the head of one was 
fastened to the tail of the other, both heads 
and both tails being thus secured to prevent 
them moving away. Our upward march 
then commenced. I never thought that I 
could have accomplished the ascent of such 
a mountain, for my Alpine experience was 
anything but satisfactory, but this I was 
able to do to my ultimate gratification. 
The following experience of Mr Coles, 
Map Curator and Instructor in Practical 
Astronomy of the R. G. Society, is my own 
experience of the first part of the ascent 
He suffered in his back, he told me, and 
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so could not follow up to the summit the 
guide, who was a fast walker and practised 
mountaineer. *We commenced/ he says, 
* by mounting a very steep hill for about 
80 yards, and then, making a dive down 
an equally abrupt descent, at the bottom of 
which there was a narrow bed of vitrified 
lava, which stood up in ragged blocks from 
3 to 6 feet high, and, being nearly as 
brittle as glass, broke off as one passed 
over them. Having crossed this, we 
reached the slope of the mountain, and 
commenced ascending a steep incline over 
loose stones, ashes and sand resembling 
cinder-dust, a wall of lava on our left 
shutting off all view of the country 
below.* 

Above the point at which Mr Coles halted, 
and afterwards retraced his steps downward, 
my companions and I continued to ascend. 
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A glacier extended upwards for nearly two 
miles, bounded on both sides by broken 
lava. Walking on this slippery slope soon 
tired me, and I said I must return, but 
Magnus urged and encourged me on, not- 
withstanding the cold and fatigue. He 
took off his own mittens and gave them to 
me, and held my hand to help me forward. 
I was obliged to rest many times, sitting 
down on the snow or the lava rocks. I was 
fairly worn out when I got within about 
I GO feet of the lip of the smaller crater. 
Utterly exhausted, I could not take one 
step alone, and had to lie down on a cinder 
heap. After a little, Magnus and Mr 
Rowley (who is a strong man, and who was 
most kindly helpful to me throughout this 
journey) took each an arm and pulled me 
upwards, whilst I sank to the ankles in 
ashes, panting and breathless every three 
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steps. At the summit, we encountered a 
terrific storm, with thickening clouds. We 
were obliged to sit down close together for 
some time for mutual protection. Three 
or four of our party lost articles of cloth- 
ing, which the hurricane swept away from 
us. I very much feared that some fatality 
would now happen, but, through God's 
mercy, we however returned safely, with- 
out loss to life or limb, having ascended, 
according to Mr Rowley's barometer, 4500 
feet above the level of the sea. We had 
no ropes, but held each other as we came 
down the sloping glaciers, and sheltered 
and lunched under a projecting rock. 
Our local guide, whose name I forget, 
declared that he had never encountered 
such a storm on the top of Mount 
Heckla. 

The view was not like Alpine scenery,. 
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for 'the whole country/ as someone said, 
' appeared only a burnt-out fire.' Still, from 
these lofty heights we could see very far 
into the uninhabited country — 'the picture 
of a petrified creation, dead and motionless, 
and yet magnificent' There was the Thorsa, 
and the numerous smaller streams meander- 
ing through a vast reach of country like 
silver serpents, whilst far beyond a whole 
world of glaciers, lava mountains, snow and 
ice fields, rivers and lakes, into which no 
human foot has ever yet ventured to. 
penetrate. 

We reached honle early in the evening 
and prepared for our return journey, as far 
as the Thorsa, on the following day. On 
Thursday morning, August 20th, we packed 
up our traps, saddled our horses, and re- 
crossed the Thorsa in the same wretched 
boat which nearly drowned us before. But 
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there was no help for it, and so again 
we had to risk our precious lives and 
property. 

Our journey now was directed towards 
Reykjavik, which we expected to reach 
early on Saturday. The Captain of the 
Magnetic had told us to be back in time, 
as the steamer might sail on that day, 
though he did not think so. Judging by 
the delay caused during the voyage out 
with us, we quite hoped that three or four 
days would elapse before she left again 
for Edinburgh. We expected, in that case, 
to be able to visit Thingvellir, where the 
Althing, or parliament, used to be held in 
the open air in days gone by ; also the 
eider duck's nests, and the Sulphur Mines 
of Husivik. As the sequel, however, proved, 
we had no time to see any of these 
things, not even the town of Reykjavik, 
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with its parliament house, cathedral, 
museum or other objects of interest, for 
the steamer sailed between twelve and 
one o'clock on the early morning of 
Saturday August 23d.* 

When about 70 miles from the capital, 
to which our faces were turned, I felt 
my back rather painful. I told Magnus 



* The Althing (or local legislature) consists of thirty-six 
members, thirty of whom are elected by household suffrage, 
and six are appointed by the king. 

It is divided into two houses, the Upper and the Lower. 
The Upper House consists of the six members nominated 
by the king, and a like number elected by the representa- 
tives of the people out of their own body. 

The Lower House consists of the remaining twenty-four 
representative members. The Althing meets every second 
year, and sits for two months. The executive consists of the 
governor-general and two under governors, one for the south 
and west, another for the north and east. Under these are 
the sheriffs, who act as tax-gatherers, notaries public and 
magistrates. 

For electoral and judicial purposes, Iceland is divided into 
eighteen counties, and these again are divided into 169 poor 
law districts. (Coles, p. 5.) 
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that I could not trot or canter as easily 
as I could gallop; he said, *Very well/ 
and used to wait behind with me whilst 
the rest of the party went forward — we 
walking, our horses. This continued for 
some hours. When they had got a mile 
or two ahead, we used to start forward at 
full gallop. My horse, which was a good 
one, generally coming in first. I took 
^ care to gallop when I came upon even, 
ground. 

At the close, however, of one gallop I 
was pulling my horse suddenly up, so as 
to avoid some rough hummocks that lay 
in front of us, when the animal stumbled, 
burst its saddle girth, and sent me and the 
saddle right over its head, as if I had been 
shot from a cannon. My right shoulder 
striking the ground with great force, caus- 
ing me intense sufferings We had to ride 
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20 miles before I reached a doctor, and 
was obliged to continue on horseback, for 
there was no other mode of transit, hold- 
ing the bridle by my left hand. The doctor, 
whose name was Gwiminter Gudmunson, 
who lived at Langadalur, was most kind 
and hospitable. He said that I had 
severely sprained my shoulder, and gave 
me a useful lotion. He generously enter- 
tained our party of six men and thirteen 
horses, and would accept no remuneration. 
A fifty-miles* painful ride the next day 
brought us to Reykjavik. I could not 
enjoy much of what I saw during the re- 
mainder of my ride. I had to be lifted on 
and off my horse each time we halted. In 
consequence of this accident, I was not able 
to take notes of the last stage of my 
journey. I must, however, mention the 
Olfusa Bridge near Arnabaeli. 
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This structure is of iron — the first of 
the kind in Iceland. It was erected this 
summer by the firm of Vaughan and Dy- 
mond, engineers, of Newcastle - on - Tyne. 
We saw this remarkable bridge on the 
morning that we left the doctor, when 
crossing the ferry. Mr Vaughan, who 
having completed his work, was returning 
to England in the same ship with me, 
kindly supplied me with the following infor- 
mation : — 

* It is a ** steel-wire rope suspension 

. bridge," consisting of two spans, one of 

which is 252 feet, and the other 126 feet, 

and with a roadway of 9 feet 6 inches 

clear. 

*The piers are made of blocks of lava, 
set in cement, topped with steel angle and 
bar trellis-work columns, very light and 
strong. The ropes are six in number, 
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three on each side, and weigh nearly 
5 J tons each. The roadway is made of 
steel channels, tied with cross girders, and 
covered with a platform of wood, composed 
of crossed diagonal planking 2 inches thick, 
in two thicknesses, making 4 inches in 
all. The material had to be sent in the 
autumn of 1890, and sledged up on the 
snow from Eyrarbakki, a harbour 9J miles 
distant. 

* The ropes were the most difficult part 
to handle, and had to be carried on the 
shoulders of 180 men, and each rope took 
two days to reach the site of erection. 
The work was very expeditiously finished, 
in about ten weeks from the engineers 
arrival, and taking into account the 
appliances, we had, and the difficulties 
to be overcome, we consider that we 
have every reason to be proud of the 
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little contract. The Icelanders employed 
by me did their work well ^nd enthusiasti- 
cally, and I never hope to use better 
workmen. Of course, the skilled workmen, 
eight in number, I took with me.' 

We visited some hot springs near Reykir, 
in the neighbourhood of Hengill. One. of 
these was very unlike what we had seen 
elsewhere* It was located under a rock, 
and erupted every three or four minutes, the 
water being ejected upward 8 or lo feet. 
In order to reach these curious little 
springs we had to diverge and go some little 
distance out of our way. They were 
most interesting, and I was sorry that time 
would not permit any prolonged stay, as a 
message had arrived early in the morn- 
ing at the engineer's office stating that the 
ship would sail for England that night at 
twelve o'clock. 
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In consequence of this news we had to 
hasten forward. The greater part of the 
road from this point was comparatively good, 
in fact, some miles of it had been well and 
carefully made during the last two years. 
There is every hope that Iceland will be 
much improved in the future, since she has 
been allowed a little more independence.* 
We arrived at the capital about nine 
o'clock P.M., had a hearty supper at the 
hotel, where we enjoyed our first piece 
of white bread since we landed on the 
island. 

* This measure of ' Home Rule ' has undoubtedly been 
an advantage to Iceland. Advocates of Home Rule for 
Ireland have put forward Iceland as an example for English 
legislators to follow. But the two islands are scarcely 
parallel. In two important respects, at least, they differ. 
Iceland is hundreds of miles distant from Denmark, and 
difficult of access, whereas Ireland lies alongside of England. 
Again, there is but one form of religion to be found in Ice- 
land — the Lutheran, whereas in Ireland Roman Catholics 
and Protestants are strongly antagonistic to each other. 

/ 
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The steamer was lying at some dis- 
tance from the shore, so we had to 
take a boat to convey us and our bag- 
gage on board. Here we paid our faith- 
ful Magnus, said our last * farewell/ and 
retired to our berths, where my accident 
compelled me to remain until the day that 
we reached England. So ended my charm- 
ing ride of more than 300 miles. 

I have made many holiday trips to dif- 
ferent parts of the world, but never did I 
enjoy a trip more than I have this ride 
across Iceland. 
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